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Wages constitute 70% of all costs and this per- 
centage has not varied much over the years. 
Workers as a whole, then, can only get more by 
helping to produce more. A most important 


paper. 


The Economics of 
Collective Bargaining 


By Emerson P. Scumipt, Director, Economic 
Research Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
U.S. A. 


collective bargaining. Because of the extended sales-publicity in its behalf dur- 

ing the past 15 years, some people accept it on faith; ‘‘I believe in collective bar- 
gaining,’’ isacommonresponse. Others may have some grudge against business in 
general, against a specific company or company official, and they think collective 
bargaining provides a way of ‘‘getting even’’ or of ‘‘regulating’’ the employer. 
Still others, conscious of general unemployment and low wages, believe that collec- 
tive bargaining may serve as an antidote. Some rationalize collective bargaining as 
a device for ‘maintaining purchasing power’ and eternal prosperity. ; 

Others look upon it as a device for maintaining communications between man- 
agement and workers and for helping to humanize industrial relations. Some think 
collective bargaining will provide labor a larger share of the national annual product. 

Some, like the CIO and Robert Nathan, view it as a device for transferring 
profits from investors into the pockets of workers and labor leaders, a sort of con- 
spiratorial spoliation. Some look upon it as a vehicle for building up class- 
consciousness, paving the way for a basic transformation of society into a socialist 
state. With the Communist this may be almost the sole objective; and it may be 
recognized that even without holding this objective, some such end result may 
finally ensue. 

From the standpoint of the labor leader, the institutions of collective bargaining 
and labor unions may be chiefly ends in themselves; indeed there is reason to believe 
that this is primarily what has gone wrong with collective bargaining in recent 
years. 

The politician may support collective bargaining because it helps him to secure 
and hold the emoluments and prestige of public office. 
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Fe both good and spurious reasons, the majority of the American people favor 
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Thus the drive behind collective bargaining is based on a complicated mixture 
of motives, some explicit and some beneath the surface and behind the scenes, some 
noble and some ignoble, some—if given priority—consistent with the survival of our 
way of life and some incompatible with it. The next decade or two will tell the 
tale—and it may not be all pleasant. 


Tue Economic ARGUMENT 


Underlying much of the support for collective bargaining is the notion that it is 
a great engine for raising wages. Experience of unions is that they do raise wages—. 
for their employed members—at least money wages, and at times real wages. 

So long as unionism was confined to limited sectors of the economy this ex- 
perience was frequent. But the increases came chiefly at the expense of other 
workers, except in so far as they grew out of greater productivity. 

Now that unionism has invaded all sectors of the economy, labor leaders have 
the unhappy experience of having widespread wage increases promptly offset by 
closely corresponding price increases. So the union leaders are now fighting each 
other’s wage increases—although they talk as though they are fighting price in- 
creases. Walter P. Reuther cried out that he was getting tired of having every 
wage increase offset by a price increase. But Mr. Reuther was up against the hard 
facts of economic arithmetic. In economics there are no miracles—everything has 
to be paid for—by somebody. , 

In so far as union demands encourage management to install labor-saving equip- 
ment and inventions, upward wage pressure and other labor-cost increasing devices, 
of course, are partly responsible for economic progress and rising living standards. 

Despite demonstrable group gains, in specific spots, it is doubtful that the thesis 
that unions can raise wages in general is tenable either in terms of good reasoning, or 
on the record. Every increase in group gain that is not accompanied by increased 
group productivity is someone else’s loss. Every coercive advance of the wage rate 
above the free market rate means unemployment for somebody. It is only by nar- 
rowly focusing one-sided attention on particular instances where some workers have 
monopolistically gained unearned income, without looking at the other side of the 
expense to the rest of the community, that a contribution of labor monopoly to 
workers’ well-being can even be plausibly reasoned. 

As for the record, from 1840 to 1930, a period when we had little unionism, wage 
rates increased seven-fold while prices rose about 20%. It was the competitive 
bidding by employers for scarce labor which raised wages and not labor unions. 

Wages constitute 70% of all costs and labor gets about 70% of all incomes; the 
balance going to farmers, and the recipients of interest, pensions, dividends and the 
like. Clearly there is very little room for increasing the share going to labor by 
redistributing income, forcibly or otherwise. 

In fact, the Department of Commerce figures show that in 1939, after a deluge of 
pro-labor legislation and unmitigated official support for unions, wages and salaries 
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constituted almost exactly the same proportion of the national income as they con- 
stituted either at the bottom of the depression or in the 1920's. It appears to be a 
pure delusion that the labor movement, even with all the support given to it by the 
Administration since 1933, can increase labor’s share of the pie. Workers as a whole 
can only get more by helping to produce more. 

If these are incontrovertible facts, why does the contrary idea persist? Why 
does Robert Nathan act as though he believed these facts not to exist? Why do the 
unions go after higher and higher wages? 

One answer is that an individual union can, of course, increase its share of the 
national product—and perhaps all unions hope and believe they will in time fall into 
that category. But for a more comprehensive analysis of the reasons for the survival 
of the idea, we must push the analysis a little further. 


Tue Native Purcuasinc Power THEORY 


Ideas are weapons—for good or evil. The notion that the labor movement is a 
device for maintaining purchasing power grows primarily out of the human tend- 
ency to reason from the particular to the general. If you as an individual had more 
purchasing power, you could increase your buying, thereby providing better markets 
and more jobs. If this is true of an individual, why not for all individuals? 

Actually, the reasoning may not even be true for you as an individual, because 
your increased income would have to come out of someone else who paid your in- 
come, unless your rise in income is offset by greater productivity. Thus there is no 
net increase in purchasing power. Basically, money is not income or purchasing 
power—in the final analysis only goods and services produced are real purchasing 
power—a fact which we had a good chance to learn during the war when 
we had coupons and money, but little butter, sugar or meat on the retail shelves. 

Furthermore, everyone’s income is a cost to someone else. Your income and my 
income must come out of the product of others in an exchange economy such as ours. 
Any rise in income must be at the expense of someone else in society, unless offset by 
arise in output. Thus the notion that by raising wage rates the income of the work- 
ers as a whole can be raised rests on a nebulous foundation. 

Some labor leaders and the rationalizers of their views, like Robert Nathan, 
support the purchasing power theory from the standpoint of preventing depression. 
Thus Walter Reuther recently states: 


‘‘Labor, anticipating the trend, launched a post V-J Day offensive in 
the economic field calculated to offset the decline in take-home pay and 
purchasing power suffered with the war's end. This represented the 
initial step in a long term process of effecting a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the national income, which would release to the lower-income 
groups purchasing power lying dormant in corporate coffers and in the vaults of 
private investors. (Italics supplied).' 


1 Fellowship, June, 1946, p. 46. 
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“a The CIO-Nathan report (December, 1946) predicted a catastrophic depression if 

ie wages were not raised by some 25% in 1947. While the figures in this report were 

wa essentially accurate, a tortuous interpretation was placed upon them which has tested 
the credulity of thinking people everywhere.’ 

Thy Wages must be raised, this report said, or we will go into depression. Profits 

ses were too high, it was said, to sustain prosperity. 

This naivete is beyond comprehension. Indicated net profits for 1946 will 
ie actually be a smaller proportion of the national income than in previous prosperous 
iid years going back as far as 1909, 1923 or 1929. In the period 1929 to 1945 corporate 
: net profits constituted only 4.9% of the national income, while wages constituted 
_ 69.6% of the national income. Even if all profits could be transferred to the pockets 

of the employees, the increase in wages and salaries would be modest indeed. It 
is this small fraction of the national income, less than 5%, which the Nathan-CIO 
- group would like to grab. Year in and year out stockholders get only about half 
ad. of this 5%, or under 3% of the national income, since in a growing society nearly 






half of the corporate income is plowed back to provide new tools and jobs. 
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Until the 1930’s our Government and laws were based on the theory that the 
best way to promote the public welfare was to create an environment under which 
enterprise was fostered. By making property secure, investment in productive 
facilities would flourish and an adequate volume of well-paid jobs would tend to 
follow. Each person was privileged, within his means and ability, to become job- 
maker, job-seeker or self-employed. A scarcity of jobs would be corrected by more 
investment in job-making facilities. There were weaknesses under this system; it did 
not operate perfectly. Temporary setbacks occurred. But few men would say that 












m 
ms what we substituted has the earmarks of perfection. 
by In the 1930's when we had a shortage of job-makers and a surplus of job-seekers 





we tried to correct the imbalance by making the life of the job-maker tougher and the 
life of the job-seeker easier and more pleasant. 
We used to believe that the wage motive would cause a man to take a job if the 


profit motive first creates the job. 
This current attack on profits involves more than meets the eye. If the profit 


motive is liquidated as a guide to the allocation of our resources and as a stimulus to 
cut costs and eliminate waste, then the only alternative is the direction of production 
through bureaus, directives and orders; and the incentive to efficiency will largely 
disappear. 

For this reason, businessmen and all others who believe that (in spite of all the 
shortcomings under our system) we have the best system of government and 
economy on the planet, should leave no stone unturned in the effort to help people 
generally to see the inseparable nature of freedom, liberty and economic progress on 

















*See Business Action, Dec. 23, 1946, Chamber of Commerce of USA, for a complete analysis. 
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the one hand, and the effective functioning of the profit motive under a free, voluntary 
private enterprise system,.on the other hand. Merely to assert such inseparability is 
not enough; we must equip ourselves to expound this inseparability so that it will 
carry conviction with the thought-leaders of the community and the common man, 
who has not yet been corrupted by the disaffections of the intellectuals among the 
writers, teachers, clergy and actors. 

The foundations of our society are not being destroyed by the common man, the 
average man or the so-called proletariat. The corrosion is coming from a vast com- 
plex of spiritually homeless middle class intellectuals, whose essentially vacuous 
lives, drive them into channels whereby they gain their ‘“‘significance’’, ‘‘recogni- 
tion’’ and ‘‘reason for being’’ by criticizing and undermining the society which gave 
them birth and which provides them the freedom of speech, of the press and the 
wherewithal—so that they can destroy it.* 

There is still a considerable amount of decent, American collective bargaining 
going on uninfluenced by ideology and class-consciousness (in-this country) on a 
local, plant and company basis. 

The corrosive forces emanate, and the dangers, both immediate and ultimate, 
come from ‘‘national wage policies’, nation-wide wage manipulation and industry- 
wide collective bargaining, and the labor organizations which sponsor them. These 
types of collective bargaining on a broad scale across the board will probably be 
found incompatible with the survival of our way of life. 

There are some employers who favor industry-wide bargaining, knowing that 
such bargaining may tend to hold an umbrella over them. But such bargaining 
tends to slow down economic progress; it reduces labor and capital mobility and it 
fails to give to an employer or a region the full benefits of their advantages as to 
location, superior resources and the like; and it does not encourage full employment 
because we have innumerable local labor markets in each of which flexible adjust- 
ments are necessary to absorb the total labor supply. 

Industry-wide bargaining also encourages the cartellization of both labor and 
management in a conspiracy against the consumer. Industry-wide bargaining may 
bring a type of temporary stability to an industry but the notion that it brings stable 
industrial relations has been belied by the events in both the railroad and the coal 
mining industries. The notion that such cartellization of industry and of collective 
bargaining can liquidate the business cycle finds no support in England, Germany and 
other countries in which it has been tried. 

Address before Industrial Relations and Production Conference, Philadelphia, January 


14, 1947, by Emerson P. Schmidt, Director, Economic Research Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of USA. 


*For an excellent analysis of the corrosive forces and the undermining of our way of life see: An Appraisal of the Fatal- 
istic View of Capitalism, Machinery and Allied Products Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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Does your Boss ‘“‘encourage’’ you or does he 
‘tell’? you—what to do, when to do it and how 
to do it? Perhaps we can learn something from 
the Japanese about the nature of supervision. 


Are You “Encouraged”? 


By Bernarp Srzss, U. S. Employment Service. 





MERICAN government officials recently spent some time in Japan, assisting the 
Japanese in re-instituting their Labor Exchanges. Difficulties of interpre- 
tation were numerous in their discussions of administrative and supervisory 

problems, but one striking interpretation holds interest for every man in business 

or government who is a supervisor. ‘‘In numerous discussions with Japanese Of- 
ficials’’, one American wrote, ‘‘we found that when the word ‘supervision’ was 
mentioned in English the interpreter would end up talking about ‘encouragement’’’. 

When questioned further, the Japanese explained it somewhat as follows: ‘“When a 

superior official would visit one of the local labor exchanges he would sit down with 

the manager and ‘encourage’ him to do certain things if the conversation developed 
along appropriate lines’’. This encouragement, according to the story, would be 
given while the officials drank tea together. 

How quaint such a custom is, we say to ourselves. Another example of Oriental 
backwardness. The American government official thought so too, since he writes in 
conclusion, ‘‘Needless to say, the Japanese Ministry of Welfare officials were thor- 
oughly briefed by the committee on the meaning and technique of administrative 
supervision’. It is no doubt true that methods of organization are woefully back- 
ward in the land of our former foe, but it would seem that there is a wonderful moral 
in this story for the American businessman of today. Think a while about the re- 
lationship between supervision and encouragement. Recast your formalized super- 
visory procedures to include the idea of ‘encouraging the employee’. A little 
analysis will reveal that for all the backwardness that drinking tea during business 
hours may connote, we have much to learn if we could begin to interpret ‘‘super- 
vision’’ to mean ‘‘encouragement’’. 

Marshall Dimock, in his recent excellent treatise ‘“The Executive in Action’’, 
put this interpretation in writing when he states, ‘“The task of the executive 

.... 4s to give every employee a clear understanding of what his assignment and 

Opportunities are, to encourage him to use his full capacity in working out the 

details of his job, to let him know that he will be rewarded for extra effort and 



























1 Wellemeyer, J. F., “Introducing Supervision."’ Employment Service Review, January, 1947, page 4. 
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ability, and that he will not be reprimanded for an occasional mistake if he is doing 
his best and showing qualities of initiative’’.? Supervision in this country has 
suffered much from the military influence—from the belief that supervision involves 
‘the voice of command”’ and the worship of rank. In the Army Officer Candidate 
Schools that candidate was rated highly whose voice could carry across a wind- 
swept field. Lectures, of course, stressed the need for understanding of the men and 
proper handling of the group, but “‘the voice’’ got the vote in the minds of many 
old-line officers. 

So in industry and government, we find the supervisor who masks his own 
inefficiencies and deficiencies by commanding, losing his temper, threatening, “‘push- 
ing his weight around’’. He’s the one who needs his desk out where he can ‘‘keep 
an eye on things’’, because he knows very well that the minute he’s out of sight the 
work slows down. It is an easy out to blame labor unrest, employee ingratitude, fat 
pay envelopes and Communists for poor production. It is more difficult to examine 
the supervisor’s attitudes and methods and see that his human relations technique 
is the root of the trouble. If encouragement were made the keynote of supervision, 
from the foreman’s level to the president’s level, much of the present-day labor 
difficulty could be made to disappear like the snows of spring-time. 

Let’s translate this concept into action, and see what it would entail in the 
ordinary course of the supervisor's day. In general, the functions of the supervisor 
can be stated as (paraphrasing Beaumont*) planning and directing the work to obtain 
maximum production or service with a minimum of effort and waste. Encompassed 
in this definition are such matters as determining materials, scheduling production, 
training operators, developing methods, making work assignments and maintaining 
morale. This listing is not all-inclusive, and would vary considerably depending on 
the level of supervision involved and the type of work being done. But for our 
purposes it is sufficient. Now, where would encouragement fit into the daily picture? 
‘Developing methods’’ makes a good start. This would appear to be strictly a 
logical operation of determining the “‘best possible way’’. But so often we forget 
that the “‘best possible way’’ must be carried out by a human being under someone's 
supervision, not to mention that many times that human being carries in his head the 
‘best possible way’’. 

So, let’s substitute encouragement for supervision. An approach can immedi- 
ately be made by the supervisor. Sit down with the employee. Maybe you 
wouldn't drink tea with him, but you could have coffee with him during a rest period 
or at lunch-time. (Well, well, maybe the Japanese are right after all!) Now, give 
your voice arest. You do so much talking, now it’s time for listening. Begin the 
encouragement, relating it to what the employee has been doing every day. How 
he’s doing it and what’s being accomplished by him. Don’t forget, let him talk— 
it’s his turn! People are funny that way—given an opportunity and some sym- 


2 Dimock, Marshall E., ““The Executive in Action,” p. 183. Harper & Bros., New York, 1945. 
3 See Chapter VIII, pp. 202-203, ““The Psychology of Personnel,’ Beaumont, Henry, Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1945- 
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pathy, they'll usually say the most revealing things if they feel their thoughts are 
falling on fertile ground. 

The first things you'll hear will probably be complaints about how he could do 
a better job if the material came more quickly to him, or he didn’t have to stop so 
often to get the finished pieces out of the way, or if the boss would stop buying such 
poor stuff. These are the impersonal factors, the ones you know about because you 
sit in on supervisory conferences and know why the situation is the way it is. But, 
hold everything, don’t go on the defensive right away by explaining that this all 
isn’t your fault! Remember, this is supervision by encouragement now, so take the next 
step and let him tell you what he thinks should be done to handle the situation. 
You're not infallible, and he might give you just the method you need to present at 
the next supervisory staff meeting. 

Need I go on? Experienced leaders and executives can spot the points in the 
above example where the usual supervisor will revert to ‘‘the voice of command’’. 
Where he will, consciously or through force of habit, give the “‘right’’ answers at 
the ‘‘right’’ time. Too often our supervisory force, from top to bottom, have been 
schooled in defensive tactics when dealing with the supervised. Rarely have they 
been taught the technique of getting the other fellow to talk, and guiding 
his thoughts along the channels of constructive thinking. Supervisors should take 
to heart the formula of the domestic beloved by her employers and friends, who said, 
‘‘L always chew my words a bit before I let "em past my teeth’’. 


Each of the factors of supervision can be analyzed in relation to the word en- 
couragement. The word itself is unimportant—the connotation is all-important. 
So hereafter, when you say “‘supervisor’’, think ‘‘encourager’’; when you say “‘super- 
vised’’, think ‘‘encouraged’’. You'll be surprised at the results in better human 
relations. 





‘Personnel’ is concerned with people and their 
problems. Personnel men, therefore, should be 
equipped with basic theoretical knowledge de- 
rived from the sciences which study man— 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, anthropology 
and statistics. 


Principles in Manpower 
Utilization 


By Louis L. McQuirry, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Illinois 


I. MisusE or MANPOWER 


most misused by management today. It is misused in that management 

is not realizing the potential values that manpower has to offer. This is 
because management is not taking full advantage of the techniques and methods 
available for early assessment of employees’ potentialities. Consequently, training 
investments are often made in individuals who do not represent the greatest potential 
returns. Inappropriate promotions are made which disturb morale and result in 
lowered output. The classification of work into jobs and positions is often based on 
inappropriate principles, or develops haphazardly as the company grows. In both 
such cases, the difficulties in realizing the company goals are increased, as are also the 
personality frustrations and conflicts—a condition which often leads the most 
capable individuals to search elsewhere for employment and development. - 

The defective personnel conditions just described exist because many personnel 
departments, or employment departments, are not manned by qualified individuals, 
Qualified individuals in this area are very scarce. This is true for two reasons: 
first, because the most effective methods and techniques in personnel management 
are of recent development, and, secondly, because proper utilization of them requires 
high level specialization to such an extent that many men now in the personnel 
management field find it difficult to keep abreast of them. 

If the general manager is to take full advantage of the methods and techniques 
that social sciences now have to offer him in the area of personnel management, 
he must be capable of proper evaluation of his personnel department in the light of 
what has recently become available to assist his personnel men. He must have a 
survey appraisal of the problems, modern methods, techniques, and philosophies 
pertinent to proper manpower utilization. This paper gives one such survey, 
designed to assist the company general manager to evaluate and improve his company 
personnel program. 


M‘=- can make or break a company. Manpower is the commodity 
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II. SzEtecrion—A Hic Levet SPECIALIZATION 


There are several characteristics concerning the field of personnel selection with 
which the general manager must be familiar in order to assure himself that proper 
use is being made of information, techniques, methods, and developments that are 
available in personnel selection. Some facts with which the general manager 
should be familiar are outlined below. 

Personnel selection is a high level specialization. Present-day knowledge in 
the field of personnel selection is based on advanced studies in biometry, statistics, 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and anthropology. Despite this high level 
specialization, everyone knows something about personnel selection. The difficulty 
is that few people realize their marked limitations. Proper utilization of the instru- 
ments, methods, and techniques available in personnel selection requires supervision 
by one who has completed several years of college work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. The graduate study should include advanced statistics, psychology, and 
some psychiatry asa minimum. This qualifies the student as an expert, but not as a 
practical expert. His efforts should be supplemented by someone who has developed 
in the industry and company concerned. The latter individual can be trained as a 
personnel technician by the former. Together they can develop an efficient, practical 
personnel program. 


A. Specialized Methods 


There are several specialized methods with which the general manager should 
be familiar. This is true because they are so often either misused or completely 
neglected. Some of them are discussed below: 

1. Misuse of Psychological Tests. Psychological tests are instruments for meas- 
uring human abilities and characteristics. Their effectiveness can be accurately 
stated in mathematical quotients. Ignorance of available information concerning 
them is the only excuse for their widespread misuse. 

2. Statistical Methods Essential. Advanced statistical methods are essential in 
the proper installation and supervision of testing programs. Advanced statistical 
methods are used for the following purposes: 

a. To determine the effectiveness of various tests in any company personnel 
program. 

b. To develop tests appropriate to the needs of particular companies. 

c. To integrate merit ratings, job evaluation standards, and test results. 

d. To isolate information for improving merit rating systems and psychologi- 
cal tests. 

The most advanced and most promising statistical methods appropriate to these 
investigations have not been widely used because they are of recent development and 
few personnel people are schooled in them. 

3. Interpreting Psychological Test Scores. Test scores are measurements. In 
addition, they are symptoms. As symptoms they give information as to the direc- 
tion an interview should take in order to isolate additional significant facts.. Test 
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scores are symptoms in the same sense that a fever, a pain in the right side, anda 
high white corpuscle count are symptoms. Each test score must be interpreted in the 
light of all other test scores, and in the light of information obtained through inter- 
view. This represents the diagnostic approach and requires unusual training and 
experience for maximum efficiency. 

4. Effectiveness of Employment Interviews. Effective employment interviewing is a 
high-class art based on the study of psychology and psychiatry plus supervised 
training over a period of years. Unfortunately, everyone feels that he can interview 
because he considers it to be merely questioning people. He is unfamiliar with the 
many specialized methods and techniques developed in recent years. He is unable to 
fully realize his marked limitations. 


B. Job and Position Appraisal 


In addition to familiarity with some of the techniques in determining human 
abilities and characteristics, the general manager should know something about the 
role job and position requirements play in personnel selection. Some aspects of this 
are discussed below: 

1. Essential to Proper Selection. Personnel selection is finding persons who possess 
the abilities and characteristics required for proper functioning in jobs and positions. 
The requirements of the jobs and positions must therefore be known. Two methods 
are available for determining some of them. The methods are most effective when 
used as complements, one to the other. One method is a detailed description of the 
duties, responsibilities, and requirements of the jobs and positions. These should 
be prepared by an expert analyst. A defect in this approach is that it relies too 
much on human judgment to determine the requirements for proper functioning in 
the position. This defect is largely overcome by also using the other approach. 
This latter approach involves measuring, by means of psychological tests, the 
abilities and characteristics of persons who are filling the jobs and positions. The 
persons tested must not be restricted to any one company, because there are peculi- 
arities operative which unjustly affect the results. These peculiarities include the 
fact that some foremen may be insisting on personnel with higher abilities than 
needed. Other foremen may be getting by with sub-average personnel. These 
company peculiarities are largely overcome by taking samples of personnel from 
several companies. The results should be interpreted in the light of the present and 
recent status of the labor market and in light of the output of the personnel examined. 
The psychological tests for this purpose should be carefully selected by a psycholo- 
gist in the light of the job and position descriptions. The effectiveness of the tests 
is determined by means of a statistical study of the results. The tests must reveal 
statistically reliable differences between occupational groups and between persons 
of different levels of efficiency within the same job or positions. Tests that do this 
can be used as aids in personnel selection and placement. 

2. Sociological Factors. In addition to the requirements of jobs and positions as 
determined by the duties and responsibilities discharged, there are many sociological 
factors. These refer to the social environment of the organization in which person- 
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nel must fit themselves. There is no adequate method of measuring such factors, 
but trained specialists who serve in many companies have a background which 
assist them in their evaluation of such factors. Such specialists are better able than 
other persons to consider these factors in selecting new personnel. 

3. Supervisory Factors. Equally important as the sociological factors are the 
supervisory factors. In general, every supervisor should be near the top in some of 
the abilities required of the personnel which he supervises. In addition, he must 
have a knowledge of how to supervise, and he must have a personality which leads 
him to use this knowledge most effectively. Personality characteristics are not 
measurable with any practical degree of validity. Personality can be evaluated by 
the trained interviewer who has made a study of personality development. His 
specialized knowledge, methods, and techniques make him more effective than those 
who have been more concerned with many other problems. He is more effective for 
two reasons. He is able to accumulate more significant information during the 
interview because he is adept in specialized professional techniques. Also, he has 
a more complete knowledge of the meaning of the information he derives from his 
interview. He gains the.significant information by leading the interviewee to 
relate the significant experiences in the development of his personality. He can 
estimate the relative success of the personality more effectively than others because 
he has more significant information and a more complete understanding of its 
meaning. : | | 

In selecting supervisors, consideration should be given to the characteristics of 
the people he is to supervise, and in selecting subordinates, consideration must be 
given to the characteristics of the supervisor. Not all effective operators can work 
effectively under all supervisors, and not all effective supervisors can be effective 
with all operators. Individual human relationships as well as sociological factors 
must be considered in personnel selection and placement. These are not measurable 
effectively by means of psychological tests, but the personnel expert can evaluate 
human relationships with a practical degree of validity. He can be more successful 
in this respect than those who are more concerned with other problems. 


Ill. Promotion AND DEVELOPMENT 


Effective selection methods, as outlined above, are essential to proper promo- 
tions and development of personnel. This is true because a program of within-the- 
company development depends on securing personnel with potentialities over and 
beyond the requirements of the positions for which originally chosen. Most com- 
panies desire a program of company promotions, but handicap their possibilities 
because their future needs were not considered when making earlier selections. They 
often restrict themselves unnecessarily to an inappropriate group from which to 
select personnel for promotions. 


A. A Planned Program 


The program of promotions and development should be a planned program. 
Detailed records should be kept over the years, and appropriate statistical methods 
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should be applied to them in order to forecast future personnel needs. Future 
personnel needs, as well as present needs, should always be considered when em- 
ploying new personnel. 

Through approaches similar to this, companies can realize a tremendous finan- 
cial saving and a reduced turn-over of personnel. Such an approach prevents wasted 
time and money in training and attempting to develop personnel who lack the basic 
qualifications. It reduces dissatisfaction resulting therefrom, and it reduces dis- 
satisfactions in another group of persons. A planned selection and development 
program as guided by forecasted needs helps to prevent selecting personnel who can 
never realize their potentialities in the organization. 


B. A Common Error 

Many companies follow a defective method in programs of development and 
promotions. They often accept successful performance in a job or position as the 
best index of success in the next higher level job or position. This principle is 
deficient in several respects. The lower level job or position often does not require 
all of the same capabilities, and usually does not require common capabilities in as 
high a degree. Very significant in this connection is the fact that many individuals 
work most effectively in jobs or positions which challenge the near-top level of 
their capabilities. This often results in such individuals being more outstanding 
than their more capable associates who are not being sufficiently challenged by their 
positions. The former are promoted and decrease in efficiency. If the latter were 
promoted they would have increased in efficiency. 

These mistaken judgments in promotions are often extremely costly. They 
lower efficiency in the position concerned and in the people who serve either under, 
or who coordinate with, the one who has been unjustly promoted. Subordinates 
or coordinates often realize the mistake long before those responsible for it. Man- 
agement often fails ever to recognize the mistake. This is because management 
blinds itself to the mistake. Management is convinced that the man promoted is 
exceptional, otherwise he could not have done so well in the next lower level job or 
position. Management looks elsewhere for the cause of difficulties which arise out 
of a defective promotion policy. 


C. Graduating Jobs and Positions 


The defects in the promotional policy can be remedied. There is definite value 
to be derived by appropriately using success in certain jobs and positions as one index 
of possible success in other placements. Effective use of them requires that jobs 
and positions be arranged systematically in graduated steps for promotional pur- 
poses. This arrangement is usually different from the organizational structure 
which is essential to show lines of responsibility. The latter cannot be effectively 
used in lieu of the former. The former can be developed through proper statistical 
and analytical treatment of the results from job and position evaluation studies, 
merit rating systems, and psychological testing. It results in arranging jobs and 
positions on a chart in carefully graduated steps so far as the various requirements 
are concerned. The chart shows the most effective channels of promotion. It 
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shows which jobs and positions train individuals most effectively for each of the 
next higher level positions. It indicates the positions in which success is indicative 
of further success in specified higher level positions. The chart does not change the 
organization chart showing lines of responsibilities. It is an additional chart which 
indicates the most effective lines of promotion. 


, D. The Long Range Policy 


As the above points indicate, proper personnel utilization requires long-range 
planning. Companies are highly specialized institutions. They have their in- 
dividualized, highly specialized jobs and positions. They have their philosophies 
and social patterns. Within-company development is a prerequisite for a percentage 
of high level executives. These persons must be brought into the company during 
their twenties or teen-ages and developed through training and through job and 
position placements. The cost of such training can be reduced at least fifty per cent 
by appropriate planning. The following techniques and methods are essential to 
proper economy in the program: 

1. Statistical methods to predict needs and determine effectiveness of instru- 

ments used. 

2. Psychological tests. 

3. Graduation of jobs and positions according to requirements. 

4. Personnel evaluation by psychologists. 

The first three items have been discussed. The fourth item, personnel evalua- 
tion, provides such information as the following on individuals evaluated: 

1. Upper limits of potential development 

2. Deficiencies 

a. Those which can be improved and how 
b. Those which cannot be improved and why 

3. Channels of job and position development which represent maximum po- 

tentialities 

4. Attitudes toward remaining with the company 

Psychologists can do this work, in which they are specialized, more effectively 
than individuals in other fields of endeavor. They can do it more effectively because 
they have specialized tools to assist them and because they have developed special 
skills and abilities in their applications. 


IV. INTEGRATING THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


There are several important, distinctive aspects of personnel programs to be 
considered if the values listed above are to be fully, or often even partly, realized. 
The general manager must be acquainted with these considerations in order to prop- 
erly develop and supervise his program in personnel services. These considera- 
tions are listed below. 


A. A Distinctive Aspect 


The program of personnel services is different in one respect from the programs 
of all other services, departments, or divisions. It is much more intimately con- 
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cerned with the prerogatives and responsibilities of all directors, managers, execu- 
tives, supervisors, and foremen. These responsibilities and prerogatives, having to 
do with the handling of personnel, are the very ones which most people hold rather 
dear tothem. Some take the attitude that they need no assistance in matters of this 
nature. No other service or department has these same problems to the same extent. 


B. The Personnel Team 


The above considerations mean that the Director of Personnel Services should 
be a very high caliber individual in order to effectively sell himself and his program 
throughout the company. In addition, as indicated by the earlier, more technical 
discussion, he should be a highly trained professional man. His professional 
knowledge should be balanced by a keen appreciation of the practical, and his 
efforts should be supplemented by personnel technicians who have grown up in the 
industry and company concerned. He should select them on the basis of their 
backgrounds of within-the-company experience, their personalities, and their in- 
tellectual abilities. They must be intellectually keen, interested in their work, and 
capable of selling themselves and their program. They can be trained on-the-job 
for routine testing, routine interviewing, routine record keeping, and routine col- 
lection of data. They can be gradually developed under expert supervisors for 
routine psychological responsibilities. The training should include the develop- 
ment of keen awareness of limitations in both abilities and responsibilities plus 
ability to recognize deviations from the routine. They should bring all deviations 
to the personnel expert for appropriate study, action, and guidance. 

In addition, these technicians should be grounded in the fundamental principles 
of personnel work; its philosophies, its values, its contributions, and its practical 
applications by all supervisory personnel. The personnel expert and his staff must 
sell their program throughout the organization. This involves developing all 
supervisors, from top management down, into a team more effective in personnel 
relationships. They are more effective because they are provided with the best 
tools and information available in the field of personnel administration. 


C. Authority vs. Service 


As the above comments indicate, all supervisors are personnel administrators 
even though this is not their principal function. Since it is not their principal 
function, and since personnel administration is company wide, a Personnel Service 
Department is established. The Director of this Department is to serve all super- 
visors. He should have no authority, other than over those who work for him 
in his own department. He and his personnel should keenly realize this at all times, 
and should act accordingly. He and his personnel are to serve foremen, supervisors, 
directors, executives, and managers throughout the organization. This same point 
should also be realized by the latter named personnel, else some of them are apt to 
shift some of their authorities and responsibilities over to the Personnel Service 
Department to the detriment of the efficiency of their own departments. The 
Personnel Department represents a source for assistance, but the individual supervisor 
and his line superiors remain the final authorities on what aspects of the Personnel 
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Department are to be utilized, and they take responsibility for what they use or fail 
to use. 
The Director of Personnel and his staff serve in ways similar to the following: 
1. They represent the company in its contacts with the community on personnel 
matters. 


2. They channel job and position applicants to the appropriate selection 
authorities. 


3. They furnish information concerning applicants which enables foremen, 
supervisors, executives, managers, and directors to raise their batting averages in 
effective personnel selection and promotion. 

4. They assist in the occupational placement and personnel development 
within the company to the end that personnel turn-over is greatly reduced. 

5. They accumulate information on morale and attitudes, concerned with such 
matters as absenteeism, let-downs, and strikes, to the end that appropriate authori- 
ties can remedy developing situations before they become acute. 

6. They give courses of instruction in such subjects as ‘‘Man to Man Relation- 
ships.’ : 

7. They prepare job and salary evaluation standards to the end that personnel 
disturbance over this matter is reduced. 

8. They can render all normally appropriate union benefits to the end that the 
posibility of union disruption is minimized. 

9. They can standardize personnel programs without encroaching upon the 
authority and prerogatives of others. 

10. They increase efficiency, raise morale, and save money to the benefit of all 
concerned. 


V. Top MANAGEMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


In order to realize the services and values outlined above, the general manager 
must accept several definite responsibilities, as outlined below: 

1. He must provide an expert personnel consultant, a highly trained profes- 
sional man with unusual practical ability. In the larger companies this man should 
be the Personnel Manager. In smaller companies he should be available as a con- 
sultant, on a full-time basis for a short period when the program is developed, 
thereafter on a retainer arrangement. 

2. He must insist that the personnel program be integrated as a service only, 
and that it does not disturb channels of authority and responsibility. 

3. He must have statistical summary reports made to him revealing the influ- 
ences of all major aspects of the personnel program. 

4. He must keep up-to-date on the fundamental principles of a personnel pro- 
gtam, its values and contributions, to the end that he can properly evaluate his own 
program. 

General managers who do not accept the responsibilities outlined above are 
neglecting one of the greatest potential values available to them in this day of 
personnel, sociological, and political unrest. 





Compulsory arbitration in New Zealand has been 
accompanied by more wartime strikes, not less. 
It has hindered rather than promoted collective 
bargaining and, so, is a danger to free enterprise. 


Compulsory Arbitration 27 
New Zealand 


By Lzeonarp Conen, Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, Triple Cities College of Syracuse 
University 


of labor controversies. The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 

1894 passed by a pro-labor government, provided for compulsory arbitration 
of disputes between unions and employers who registered under the act. Disputes 
first were referred to conciliation boards, and if not settled by conciliation were 
referred to the Court of Arbitration for final and binding decision. Registration 
under the act was not compulsory and could be withdrawn at any time, but it was 
encouraged by giving registered groups certain privileges, e.g. closed shops, and the 
making of strikes and lock-outs illegal. The Act of 1894 was amended in 1905 to 
provide that any worker or employer bound by an arbitration award or collective 
bargaining agreement who participated in a strike or lock-out was liable to a fine. 

In 1913, the Labor Disputes Investigation Act, which made conciliation com- 
pulsory for all disputes not covered by the Act of 1894 and prohibited strikes until 
after the conciliation process, required workers to give seven days notice to the 
employer of their intention to strike. 

Compulsory arbitration, under the blow of the world depression, was abolished 
in 1932. A system of voluntary arbitration was substituted for it. But the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1936 re-established compulsory 
arbitration, restricted dual unionism, and established compulsory union membership 
for workers subject to an award or collective agreement. This act also established 
a basic forty hour work week and stated that minimum wage rates would be set by 
the Arbitration Court at a ‘‘fair and reasonable standard of comfort.’’ An amend- 
ment of early 1939 provided increased penalties for unions or employers participating 
in work stoppages in disregard of the law on compulsory arbitration. Unions were 
made liable to cancellation of their registration as well as of all awards and agree- 
ments to which they were a party. 

From 1934 to 1938, New Zealand suffered an average of forty strikes per year, 


} ie ZEALAND was the first country to adopt state-wide compulsory arbitration 
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affecting an average of 7,249 workers, lost an average of 22,261 man days each year, 
with an average of man days lost per strike of 557. 

Thus, with the laws and experience described above, New Zealand entered the 
war. New Zealand applied the basic principles of the peacetime labor dispute con- 
trol system to the formation of wartime dispute regulations. But the war controls 
were more restrictive. The prohibition of work stoppages became all inclusive, 
and union membership, to better control worker discipline, became compulsory. 
These changes were brought about by a series of regulations issued under the author- 
ity of an enabling act and by an amendment to the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act of 1894. 

In September, 1939—immediately after New Zealand's entry into the war— 
the passing of the Emergency Regulations Act empowered the government to make 
regulations for securing the public safety and assuring the efficient prosecution 
of the war. Certain labor regulations were issued under this law. One such regula- 
tion empowered the Minister of Labor to suspend the provision of any act, award, 
or collective bargaining agreement in so far as they relate to conditions of employ- 
ment. Another such regulation, ‘“The Strike and Lock-out Emergency Regulation”’ 
of October 4, 1939, prohibited participation in and encouragement of a// strikes and 
lock-outs. A special tribunal was appointed to adjudicate and settle disputes which, 
in the opinion of the Minister of Labor, would be likely to result in a strike or a 
lock-out. 

The entrance of Japan into the war with New Zealand led to an increased 
extension of government controls in all phases of national life. In 1942, attendance 
at ‘‘stop-work’’ meetings unauthorized by an award or collective industrial agree- 
ment was prohibited. ‘“The Industrial Disputes Emergency Regulations of Septem- 
ber 4, 1942" established a National Emergency Disputes Board which could of itself 
or at the request of the Minister of Labor, investigate any vital dispute and hand 
down a decision which was to be final and binding even if in conflict with an in- 
dustrial agreement or an award of the Arbitration Court. All work stoppages 
resulting from a dispute were prohibited. An amendment to the ‘Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act’’ passed August 26, 1943 provided penalties for workers 
failing to become members of a recognized trade union if a union existed in the 
industry in which the worker was employed. Heretofore, all employees had been 
required to become members, but no means had been specified by the law to enforce 
this requirement. 

Penalties, provided by the law, in the case of violation of the acts and regula- 
tions, varied with the ordinance violated. For example, violation of the ‘Strike 
and Lock-out Emergency Regulation’’ provided up to three months imprisonment 
or a fine not exceeding fifty pounds in the case of an individual, nor two hundred 
pounds in the case of a corporate body. For violation of the regulation prohibiting 
attendance at an unauthorized stop-work meeting, the penalty for an individual was 
to be imprisonment for not more than three months or a fine of not more than fifty 
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pounds, and a further fine not to exceed five pounds for every day during which the 
offense continued; and for a company the penalty was to be a fine of not more than 
two hundred pounds and a further fine of not more than twenty pounds for every day 
that the offense continued. In case an emergency regulation did not prescribe 
penalties, persons who violated the regulations were liable to twelve months im- 
prisonment or a fine of one hundred pounds, or both. 

But penalties were rarely imposed. The government’s foremost consideration 
has been to obtain a rapid settlement of strikes and a prompt resumption of work. 
Strike threats themselves often resulted in concessions to the union in an effort to 
avoid the strike. For example in the fall of 1943, an extra weekly ration of butter 
was granted to the West Coast Timberworkers’ Union following the union’s threat 
to strike if its members were not granted double the standard ration. Up to July, 
1942, prosecution followed strikes in only five cases (out of about one hundred fifty 
stoppages), and (according to Hare) in these five cases, few actual sentences of fines 
or imprisonment were actually carried out. In the most recent case, penalties were 
enforced against the union but not against individual strikers. When bus drivers 
refused to work on Sunday, even though ordered to do so by the Arbitration Court, 
they were not penalized. Their union, however, was ‘‘deregistered’’ depriving it of 
the benefits enjoyed by registered unions. 

Labor participation in the formulation of wartime dispute regulations was 
quite extensive. At the outbreak of the war, an Industrial Emergency Council was 
established to advise the Minister of Labor on any matter he might refer to it. This 
Council consisted of eighteen members, nine each of employers and workers, who 
were appointed by the Minister of Labor with the object of securing an advisory 
body composed of those best qualified to deal with labor questions, and not as 
representatives of any particular organization. The majority of regulations and 
orders affecting labor conditions were made with the approval of the Council. 

Wartime strikes were more frequent than peacetime strikes, despite the strin- 
gency of the regulations. The average number of strikes per year increased 73% to 
69 from 40. The number of persons affected by strikes increased from 7,249 per yeat 
to 13,327—an increase of 84%. Man days lost per year also increased, but only 
57% from a peacetime average of 22,261 to a wartime average of 34,914. However, 
the average number of man days lost per strike decreased by 9% from a peacetime 
average of 557 to a wartime average of 506. Although the average wartime strike 
affected more persons, it was shorter than the average peacetime strike. The 
greatest number of strikes took place in the coal mining industry, which was the 
center of the most serious industrial disturbances. 

Of course, it is most difficult to evaluate New Zealand’s compulsory arbitration 
during wartime. It seems significant, however, that even with a long peacetime 
history in compulsory arbitration, the number of wartime strikes has not been less 
than the peacetime average. This is especially important when one considers the 
fact. that to strike in New Zealand was a criminal offense, and both strikers and 
their leaders were threatened with rather severe jail sentences. 
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A question naturally arises as to whether or not outlawing work stoppages 
(strikes) altogether is at all effective in preventing strikes. Some light may be shed 
on this question by comparing the percentage change from the peacetime average 
number of strikes to the wartime average number of strikes in countries that permit 


TABLE 1 
Industrial Disputes in New Zealand,* 1934-1943 





INDEX 100 = 1939 
MAN DAYS |AVERAGE MAN 


LOST IN |DAY8 LOST PER 
No. of Man Days 
STRIKES STRIKE Poe tl Lost 








1934 10,393 433 36 19 
1935 18,563 | 1,547 18 35 
1936 16,980 395 65 32 
1937 29,916 575 79 56 
1938 35456 492 109 66 
1939 53 » 801 815 100 100 
1940 28 ,097 493 86 52 
1941 26 237 295 135 49 
1942 51,436 804 97 96 
1943 15 ,003 217 105 28 





Peacetime Average 1934-1938. 22,261 557 





Wartime Average 1939-1943.. 34,914 506 





Percentage Change from 
Peacetime to Wartime 


Average 72.5% 83.8% 56.8% | —9.2% 
* Adapted from N.W.L.B. Research and Statistics Report #22, June 9, 1944. 























TABLE 2 
Percentage Change from Peacetime to Wartime Average* 





NO. OF WORKERS| MAN DAYS LOST 
ON STRIKE IN STRIKES 





72-5 83.8 56.8 
96.5 159-4 30.0 
61.0 26.3 —29.5 
48.3 159.0 10.9 

















* Adapted from N.W.L.B. Research & Statistics Report #22, June 9, 1944. 


wartime strikes (even though under certain limitations) and countries that do not 
permit wartime strikes under any conditions. Since New Zealand is a British 
Dominion it is necessary to compare its experience with other British countries. 
These comparisons can, to be sure, in no way be definitive. They really are more 
qualitative than quantitative. | 
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Even though wartime dispute controls in Great Britain, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand virtually prohibit all work stoppages, the only country in which all 
stoppages are illegal is New Zealand. Some strikes are still legal in the other three 
countries if certain conditions are met. Yet the increase in the average number of 
wartime strikes over peacetime strikes was higher in New Zealand than either 
Great Britain or Canada and lower only than in Australia. Table 2 will summarize 
the experiences of the countries in question. It also will be seen from table 2 that in 
New Zealand the increase in man days lost by strikes was much higher than in any of 
the other countries. While the average mam days lost per strike were reduced 
in New Zealand by 9.2%, this was reduced in the other three countries by from 
25.2% to 56.2%. 

On the basis of these experiences, one might hazard a tentative conclusion that 
absolutely outlawing strikes and introducing compulsory arbitration are not by 
themselves adequate ways to reduce the number of strikes or their severity. 

And in addition, unions are deprived of their rights to bargain collectively with 
individual employers, or to withhold the services of their members (even though 
that might be the free desire of the individual members) from the labor market. 
It is also important to note that when a country adopts a system of compulsory 
arbitration, strikes or threats of strikes become, in reality, strikes against the government 
and not against individual employers. This fact was well realized (and utilized to 
advantage) by labor leaders. For example, the secretary of the West Coast Sawmill 
Workers Union in 1943, in reply to the Minister of Supply and Munitions’ criticism 
of a threatened strike by the union, stated that he would tell the Minister of Supply 
that he had not known any government in the country that could fool all the workers 
all the time into believing that strikes or threats of strikes have not compelled 
governments to act. Subsequently, the government granted the union’s demands. 
If such a strike is not tantamount to revolution, at least its threat or occurrence— 
especially if concessions rather than punishment are won thereby—precipitates a 
disrespect for the government, its laws, and administrators. The more law abiding 
unions who do not violate the law to go on strike get no reward by abiding by the 
law and, in comparison to the law breakers, are punished by having their demands 
denied, while the law breakers are rewarded by having their demands met. 

Indeed, the situation described immediately above has served to lower morale. 
The newspaper of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of New Zealand 
editorialized when the West Coast Sawmill Workers received concessions that their 
Own society's sense of frustration was not assuaged, nor was their dissatisfaction 
dispelled by the government’s capitulation to other sections of workers as a result of 
pressure. The public newspaper comments express a similar point of view, but 
express even more concern over the effect of the government's policy of giving way 
to strike threats. It seems inescapable that once a country commits itself to a no- 
strike, compulsory arbitration policy and passes the necessary enabling laws, the 
laws must be enforced to the letter as long as they are ‘‘on the books.” 
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In considering the adoption of a system of compulsory arbitration, we must 
examine the effect such a system will have on the employer. Conceivably, some 
decisions will be contrary to the immediate interests of the employing group (es- 
pecially if in the future pro-labor elements secure control of the government); and 
the employers should bear in mind that an arbitration board, in awarding increased 
wages, shorter hours, etc., is giving away your money. A governmental agency, 
with a power delegated by Congress, will determine what profit a concern will 
be permitted to keep and conceivably, who will be allowed to remain in business. 
Just as awards against labor must be enforced, so must awards against business be 
enforced—and in view of recent history, this will probably be by governmental 
seizure of plants. 

Compulsory arbitration, even if only intended as a last resort, prevents collective 
bargaining. Rather than bargain, one party will attempt to force the dispute 
before the arbitration panel in the hope of securing a greater advantage than it could 
through its own independent efforts. The government will be placed in a position 
of necessarily determining nation-wide labor relations standards; administering the 
way it thinks best. This must inevitably lead to a comprehensive economic plan- 
ning which could conceivably destroy free capitalism. 

The political aspect of compulsory arbitration merits further discussion. If a 
government is going to engage in comprehensive economic planning, then it must be 
willing to accept the responsibility for economic breakdown (remember the recent 
O.P.A. experience). Governments will fall and politicians lose their popularity 
if disaster occurs during operation of their arbitration system. Compulsory arbi- 
tration could only last in New Zealand as long as it did because, up until the de- 
pression of 1932, their economy was expanding and the government had a scapegoat 
on which to blame economic ills when they occurred. The officials could convince 
the electorate that it was the ‘‘wicked Bank of England’’ which was the root cause 
of a wage decrease and not the arbitration board. In America, we have no external 
scapegoat to blame. The party in power administering the law is held responsible. 

In summary, New -Zealand’s long standing arbitration law, even under the 
pressure of winning the war, did not eliminate industrial strikes. The law pre- 
vented genuine collective bargaining between employers and employees, and all 
strike threats became threats against the government—actual strikes bordered on 
revolution. Unless the violators of arbitration awards are rapidly and severely 
punished, disrespect for government is engendered. Although at the present time 
adoption of compulsory arbitration systems may be desirable from the employers’ 
viewpoint, one must remember that such laws can—probably will—operate, at 
some time, to employers’ disadvantage. And political consequences of com pulsory 
arbitration may be so grave as to endanger the foundations of free enterprise. 





A practical program of supervisory training is 
described which is designed to be carried out 
chiefly by ‘‘line’’ supervision. 


Supervisory Training 
Methods 


By P. B. Lewis, Supervisor of Training, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


on high production of the best quality products at the lowest practical 

Operating costs. American industry also is conscious, as is expressed by this 
conference, that this can be accomplished only in an atmosphere of good Industrial 
Relations where there is a fine spirit of cooperation or team play between manage- 
ment and labor. 

Improved equipment, processes and materials will help accomplish these ob- 
jectives but improved training and personnel practices will play an equally important 
part. 

The training methods we use today are not so new—they are simply a better 
application of proven practices. Basically, we rely on the same fundamental 
teaching methods we have always used— 

THE INFORMATIONAL PROCEDURE 
THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROCEDURE 
THE DISCUSSIONAL OR CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 

These methods with their many variations are the tools of Industrial Training. 
We supplement them with various aids such as films, slides, charts, questionnaires, 
etc., to improve and strengthen them. 

I could spend my remaining time discussing various approaches we are using in 
programs within our plants and offices. However, important as these may be, 
there are certain fundamentals which we have found essential if training is to accom- 
plish its purpose, and it is of the latter that I shall speak. 


pen industry is today in a highly competitive era where the emphasis is 


PuRpPosE OF TRAINING 


Before discussing the steps we have found essential to practical Industrial 
Training, let’s consider the purpose or objective of training. Primarily, training 
is a means of helping us solve our problems by supplying a systematic approach to 
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the imparting and exchanging of information, developing of skills and molding of 
attitudes so that we do our jobs 

SAFELY 

CORRECTLY 

EFFICIENTLY, AND WITH 

HIGH MORALE. 

To accomplish this purpose, we need more than fancy programs with unusual 
techniques and approaches. We need to remember that training is good supervision 
and is, therefore, one of our everyday jobs. Because we believe training is part and 
parcel of good supervision, it must start with the individual supervisor—which 
brings us to our first fundamental. 


TRAINING THROUGH EXAMPLE 





TRAINING THROUGH EXAMPLE — 








Example is a powerful force which affects all of us and we place it at the base 
of our training pyramid as we believe it affects all of our supervisory training efforts. 
Most of us try to do our jobs in a manner which will gain the approval of our super- 
visors. Consequently, there is a tendency for us to imitate or follow their examples. 
We may not imitate those actions which we believe to be wrong, nevertheless, we 
are reluctant to take opposite action if our supervisors are looking on, unless we are 
very strong willed and determined to do what we think right regardless of what 
others think. 

What bearing does this point have on our total training efforts? We find that 
supervisors are likely to discard the ‘‘SKILLS’’ and ‘“‘“METHODS”’ taught in training 
sessions unless their supervisors apply these same skills and methods in their daily 
relationships with them. This is especially true where the supervisor puts forth 
much effort in order to master or put these skills and methods into effect and no 
recognition is given for this effort. We learn by applying and if we are not en- 
couraged in our efforts or see that what we have been taught is not given much 
importance, we soon get discouraged and often give up our efforts with the result 
that we never really complete our learning cycle. 

For example, in training supervisors we stress the importance of their ‘‘EX- 
PLAINING THE REASON BACK OF THEIR INSTRUCTIONS.” But how often 
do they get this type of instructions from their supervisors— 

“Bill, I want such and such information—can you have it by 5:00 o’clock?”’ 

Bill drops everything and spends an hour or more of his busy day writing up 

an exact and complete report, to find at 5:00 o'clock that a rough estimate 

would have been satisfactory. 

Most of us would probably agree that if this happened too frequently it might 
have an effect on the type of instructions Bill passes along to his employees. It 
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might be that the hour out of the busy day to prepare the report forced him to give 
some hasty instructions to his people. 

There are many similar illustrations we all could give to show how examples 
affect training results and that is why we place it as number one on our list of | 
fundamental methods. All the fancy training programs we can devise will not 
have complete and lasting results unless all levels of supervision are prepared to 
follow the principles taught in these training sessions. Closely allied to ‘‘TRAIN- 
ING THROUGH EXAMPLE" is *‘COACHING ON THE JOB.”’ 


CoACHING ON THE JOB 





| COACHING ON THE JOB | 
TRAINING THROUGH EXAMPLE 














This is the day to day contact the Departmental Supervisor has with his super- 
visors or foremen, and their contacts with their people. It constitutes probably 
80% or better of all the training that takes place in an organization, it is timely, 
as it meets specific needs of the individual. It presents a near perfect learning 
situation, inasmuch as the person who has a problem talks it over with his super- 
visor and can put what he has learned into practice on a live problem of the moment. 
This differs considerably from many of the strictly training sessions he may attend 
where he is asked to store away information to use when a particular problem arises. 
The trouble with the latter being that he has difficulty storing these things away, 
especially when he is bothered by unrelated actual problems in his department 
while attending such meetings. This individual or personalized training, or 
development of those reporting to him, is part of the supervisor’s job—a major part 
of the job for which he is being paid. 

However, to do an effective coaching job, the supervisor must be kept well 
informed on all phases of his job and have the skill to apply his knowledge. This 
brings us to the next block of our pyramid. 


DEPARTMENTAL [RAINING 





DEPARTMENTAL 
TRAINING 


| COACHING ON-THE-JOB 
| TRAINING THROUGH EXAMPLE 














Departmental training refers to the departmental meeting which the Depart- 
ment Head holds with his supervisors or foremen for the purpose of discussing 
Departmental problems—problems dealing with safety, costs, production, personnel, 
etc. These meetings are held weekly in most cases. However, in some instances 
they are held monthly and take up the entire day—during which time the super- 
visors discuss all phases of the Department's Operation. 
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This is the first break from the direct individual contact approach and we find 
that most Departmental Supervisors favor such meetings as they :— 
1—CONSERVE TIME. 
2—ALL SUPERVISION IN THE DEPARTMENT GETS THE SAME STORY. 
3—IT PROVIDES AN OPPORTUNITY TO DEVELOP UNIFORMITY OF 
THINKING AND FUNCTIONING WITHIN THE DEPARTMENTAL 


SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATION. 
4—IT PROVIDES A MEANS OF BRINGING ALL SUPERVISION INTO THE 


ACTIVE MANAGEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

Such meetings provide the supervisor with the information which enables him 
to do a better job of “COACHING,” or ON-THE-JOB TRAINING, of his organiza- 
tion. However, to handle this type of training effectively, and it is training of the 
best kind, requires that the leader be trained in how to conduct successful meetings 
and principally the discussional type meeting which permits the leader to make use of 
the combined thinking of his supervision in solving Departmental problems. The 
manner in which this training is handled will be covered later. 

Departmental meetings naturally are directed at solving Departmental problems 
and although they are a vital link in the over-all training job and assist the super- 


_ visor in his job of coaching and developing Departmental team play, they do not 
' give the supervisor all the assistance he needs to handle his many responsibilities. 


The Department Supervisor and his supervisors or foremen may do a very effec- 
tive job of their in-line Departmental Training. However, regardless of how con- 
scientious their efforts, they may at times find themselves at variance with other 
Departments in the way certain situations are handled. Such variances can lead 
to serious repercussions. For this reason, it is necessary to furnish all levels of 
supervision with some method whereby they can pool their thinking on problems 
common to all Departments. This brings us to block four of our pyramid. 


PLANT-WIDE DiscussioNAL MEETINGS 





PLANT-WIDE DIS- 
CUSSIONAL PROGRAM 


DEPARTMENTAL TRAINING 
COACHING ON-THE-JOB 
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This type of training promotes uniformity of thinking and functioning in the han- 
dling of situations common to all Departments of the plant or organization. This 
is done by setting up the training by levels of supervision on a cross-sectional or 
horizontal basis—in other words, bringing together in small groups foremen, super- 
visors, Department Heads from all Departments so that there is a cross-section of 
thinking. 

Heretofore we have been concerned with strictly line organization training 
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but from this point on we will consider the training necessary to assist the line so 
that it may do the most effective job of training. 

The purpose of the plant-wide discussional meetings is to provide a means of 
bringing all levels of management into the management of the organization by 
furnishing the opportunity for them to discuss plant problems and their solutions 
If this method of training is to be effective the leaders must be well trained in the 
skills of conference leading. This is usually done by a skilled conference leader 
working with the upper and intermediate levels of supervision for a period of 30-40 
hours, spread over 10 to 20 weeks. During this training period for the leaders the 
various skills of conference leading are discussed and practiced. At the same time 
pertinent plant problems are used as the subjects for discussion. These may range 
from ‘‘HOW TO GET INFORMATION UP AND DOWN THE LINE” to ‘‘THE 
RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY OF FOREMEN.”’ Emphasis is placed 
on the leader’s ability to direct the group's thinking so that they in the end will 
develop constructive measures for solving the problem under discussion. This 
same training in turn aids the supervisor in conducting more effective Departmental 
meetings. Where plant-wide discussional meetings have been set up, following 
careful training of the leaders and attention given to keeping the subject material 
practical and timely, they have proven to be an effective management tool. How- 
ever, where this type of program has not proven too successful the cause could be 
traced to one or more of the following reasons: 

1—IMPROPER SELECTION OF LEADERS 
2—IMPRACTICAL SUBJECT MATERIAL 
3—FAILURE TO MAKE USE OF THE PROGRAM RESULTS 

A well directed plant-wide discussional program will result in many suggestions 
for changes in policy and practice and it is essential that top management be open 
to these suggestions if the program is to prove successful. 


PLANT-WIDE INFORMATIONAL MEETINGS 
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In addition to the plant-wide discussional meeting which permits all super- 
visors an opportunity of discussing plant problems and their solutions, the super- 
visor needs general information which will help him do a more effective job of 
conducting Departmental meetings and coaching his people. Information such 
as the general business situation, the outlook for the plant during the next few. 
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months or for the year, a review of the past month's or year’s performance, the latest 
developments in research, etc. These and many similar subjects can be presented 
to all supervision by the plant manager, members of his staff or outside speakers 
at regularly scheduled meetings. 

These meetings furnish an opportunity for all levels of supervision to get to- 
gether and give all members of the management team a feeling of belonging to the 
organization. 
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At the top of our training pyramid we have placed the block “‘SPECIAL PRO- 
GRAMS.”’ Now and then top management will cite a problem that is not being 
met to their satisfaction through the regular line training channels. So, a ‘“TRAIN- 
ING’ or “‘STAFF’’ specialist is asked to prepare a program that will supplement 
or bolster up line efforts. Asa general rule, these programs are short term projects. 
In most plants, they are handled on a cross-sectional basis. Either the specialist 
conducts the program or trains other members of supervision to do it. The three 
excellent ‘‘J’’ programs are good examples, as are film discussions, safety meeting 
training, and many others prepared by various companies, schools, etc. Programs 
of this type are good and are generally used to plug holes in the “‘DIKE”’ until 
the line can make repairs. 

These programs are the ones we too frequently think of when the term ‘“TRAIN- 
ING’’ is mentioned, yet they are a small part of the over-all training job. They 
are important and serve a useful purpose provided they 


1—ANSWER THE REAL PROBLEM 
2—DO NOT INTERFERE WITH THE REGULAR LINE TRAINING JOB, 
BUT 


3—PUT THE LINE IN A POSITION TO STRENGTHEN ITS WEAK SPOT 
AND DO ITS OWN TRAINING IN THE FUTURE. 
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CoNCLUSION 


In the few minutes at my disposal, I have attempted to show you the training 
methods we have found most effective. We believe that “TRAINING THROUGH 
EXAMPLE” forms the foundation for all training efforts and that we decrease 
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effectiveness of these efforts when we leave out the intermediate levels of supervision 
or ignore their attitude toward things being taught. 

We feel that individual ‘“‘COACHING ON-THE-JOB”’ by the immediate super- 
vision should represent the major share of the over-all training effort, inasmuch 
as the supervisor is being paid to train those reporting to him and this contact is 
considered a near perfect learning situation. 

We believe there should be regularly scheduled Departmental meetings devoted 
to a “FREE DISCUSSION”’ of Departmental problems. 

A well-planned plant-wide discussional program should help if there is concern 
about uniformity of thinking and functioning on matters pertaining to all Depart- 
ments. 

Informational meetings on a plant-wide scale also should contribute to this 
management team work goal. Finally ‘“‘PACKAGES”’ that are considered supple- 
ments to, and not substitutes for, line training should help on troublesome or unusual 
training problems. 

These methods have proven effective for us. They are not particularly 
new and modern but are the result of years of effort to try and find a sound basis for 
training. 





The presentation of an annual report on personnel 
operations and plans constitutes an opportunity 
for the personnel or industrial relations executive 
to call the attention of top management to the 
accomplishments of the department. A sug- 
gestive article. 


The Personnel Department— 
An Annual Report 


By Donatp E. Dicxason, Director, Office of 
Nonacademic Personnel, University of Illinois. 


NE of the toughest problems facing the personnel man is that of making 

a report to those to whom he is responsible. He knows he is getting some- 

thing accomplished. He is in a position to check the little indications 

which add up to the measurement of a successful program. Those little things 

do add up for him, the man who is closest to them and who is in the best position 

to appreciate their significance. But it is a different story when he tries to set them 

down in a positive statement of departmental achievement and accomplishment. 
Human response is hard to weigh. 

Attitude can be measured up to a point, but how can he identify changes for 
which his work is responsible? What evidence can he bring that anything has 
happened because he wanted it to happen; because of the things he did to make it 
happen? 

In too many managerial minds the personnel department is still considered 
primarily as simply an employment mechanism and not much more. How is the 
personnel director to call attention to his other functions and how is he to receive 
the credit for accomplishment which he has often richly earned? 

The best opportunity comes with the filing of a periodical report to top manage- 
ment. Does that report consist only of employment statistics, salary records, 
turnover reports and absentee rates? If it does, it falls far short of its real oppor- 
tunity. Or does it set up the goals and objectives of the personnel program and 
present a factual statement of how well the objectives are being met? 

No personnel administrator can write a report for any other. Each must build 
his own to fit his situation. The following outline would probably fit exactly 
only the organization for which it was used, but it should offer suggestions for 
adaptations in many others. It should at least serve as the basis for a further dis- 
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cussion of the highly important but sorely neglected subject of personnel department 
reports, and such a report is a very useful form of self-appraisal even though it is 
never turned in. 

The outline which follows has been compiled on the following pattern, the 
parenthesized items being those needing to be done; those without parenthesis 
being those in active operation: 


1. THE PROBLEM. 


A. The objective. 
1. Means now in use for attaining the objective. 
a. Supporting details, statistics, and other data. 
2. Further steps which should be taken and concerning which study and planning are now in 


progress. 


I. How best to provide and maintain a force of employees with qualities and abilities which meet the 
company’s standards: 


A. Improvement in selection of new employees; reduction in rate of turnover of present em- 
ployees: 
1. Betterment of interviewing procedure: 

a. Employment of more highly qualified individuals for this position. 

b. Providing them with more accurate knowledge of requirements of positions to be filled. 

c. Developing more orderly interviewing techniques. 

d. Providing more suitable physical surroundings which are now very inadequate. 

. Use of greater opportunity for choice as number of applicants increases in relation to job 
openings: 

a. Statistics as to employee totals by group or classification. 

b. Ratio of current applications to hires, now, as compared to a year ago. 

c. Statistical analysis of recent new employees: 

— age 

— marital status 

— sex 

— veteran status 

— parental status 

— geographical source 
— education, etc. 

. Implementation of veterans position guarantee policy: 

a. Number of veterans returned to service. 

. More effective introduction of new employee to his job: 

a. Induction training. 

b. Publication of a handbook for new employees. 

. Keeping rate of employee turnover at lowest possible figure in order to preserve continuity 
and quality of service by means of maintaining high employee morale and attractive work- 
ing conditions. 

a. Comparison of general average with company experience, calling attention to improve- 
ment of favorable ratio. 

b. Analysis of turnover by causes and by departments or divisions. 

. More emphasis on promotion and upgrading from ranks of present employees: 

a. Too little emphasis in the past because of usual reluctance of presently employing 
departments to agree to transfer of trained employee who must be replaced by a new 
untrained one. 

— Filling of one new position by promotion sometimes requires a chain of changes, each 
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upsetting to departmental routine to a total degree far greater than outside employment 


nears of one new person to fill position originally vacant. 
1t 1s — Supporting statistics. 
b. In spite of obstacles, need for better promotional program—to be obtained by means to 
the be listed below. 
vai 7. More use of pre-employment aptitude testing; revision of present materials and procedures: 


a. More use of testing facilities. 
b. Rewrite and revise present tests, most of which have been used with little change ever 
since inception of testing program. 
B. Improvement of the personal abilities of the company’s employees, both workers and super- 
visors, and increase in quality of service they are able to render. 
1. Installation of new record system providing prompt access to adequate information files. 
2. Development of ‘‘In service’’ training program as detailed in supplement attached. 
w in a. Statistical report on pre-employment induction training. 
b. Supervisory course in Job Instruction and Human Relations. 
— Instructors in above. 
. One session *‘On the Job’’ demonstration courses. 
. Evening courses given by State University Extension Division. 
. Veterans training. 
Safety training. 
. Office practice training: 
— Formal program 
led. — Work training 
II. How best to keep the employee staff loyal, contented, and at its highest level of efficiency: 
A. Development of full knowledge and understanding of the company’s personnel policy on the 
job part of entire staff together with a sense of participation in the overall company program. 
1. Election by employees of group committees on the employee-management pattern, and by 
the respective group committees election of representative companywide Central Committee 
or Employees Council and sub-committees for special projects. 
a. Central Committee or Council activities: 
— Discussion of new projects, programs, general policies, and relationships. 
— Promotion of social and recreational programs financed by income from vending 
machines installed under Committee sponsorship. 
— Sponsorship jointly with Personnel Office of employeewide attitude survey. 
b. Sub-Committees: 
— Safety. 
— Monthly Publication. 
— Retirement. - 
— Position Classification and Evaluation. 
2. Publication of the employee news publication: Complete file attached as Supplement No. 2. 
a. Cost statistics. 
3. Meetings and conferences with employee and supervisory groups for discussion and inter- 
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ity pretation of policy and practice, and of changes in procedure. 

rk- 4. Sponsorship jointly with Employees Council of opinion poll of which copy is attached as 
Supplement No. 3. 

ve- a. Results now being tabulated and studied. 


— Many constructive suggestions worthy of serious consideration. 
— Weak spots emphasized and needs for special attention made evident. 

5- More attention to and education of middle and lower supervisory staff, who all too often 
ng are expected to assume the responsibility of carrying on management functions without 
“Ww being given sufficient knowledge and authority to go with the responsibility. 

B. Strengthening of confidence of employees in the good faith and fairness of this company as 
ch their employer. 
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1. Compilation of correct seniority lists insuring proper protection of those important rights. 
2. Meticulous observation of policy provisions for handling employee grievances. 
a. Statistics calling attention to any improvement in grievance matters. 
3. ‘Open door policy’’ in the Office of Personnel for frank discussion of problems of any sort 
with any and all employees and staff members. 
4. Similar interpretations and applications of terms of company policy on a companywide 
basis. 
Revision of the compensation plan to establish more consistent salary relationships between 
positions and classifications as they compare with each other, and with positions in our area. 
1. Review of classifications, correcting and rewriting specifications when needed; dropping 
classifications not now used; and adding new ones where such additions make for greater 
accuracy. 
a. Being accomplished with aid and review of both supervisory and administrative staff, 
and with representatives of employee com:nittees. 
. Evaluation of each classification on a point-factor basis. 
a. Also with advice and assistance of supervisors and workers most closely acquainted with 
each classification. 
Comparison of present salary curve with curve of values thus determined, and either justifi- 
cation for or correction of evident discrepancies. 
4. Development of new wage and salary schedules, taking into consideration results of the 
evaluation, comparison with general practice elsewhere, and law of supply and demand. 
a. Expected to be completed and approved in time for use in compiling next annual budget. 
. Implementation of compensation plan with sufficient funds to make it effective; meeting the 
general trend towards shorter work week schedules in accordance with the declared policy of 
the company of keeping in line with prevailing practice. 
1. Statistics and other facts supporting need for more funds for salary and wage payment. 
Provision of better means of appraising effectiveness of and proper salary levels for the indi- 
vidual employee. 
1. Merit rating required by company policy and by general acceptance as good practice. 
a. Policy requires in addition that result of his rating shall be available to each employee. 
2. Plan for rating developed and transmitted to departmental administration and supervision. 
a. Summary of results of rating program. 
3. Constant review to insure proper salary relationships within individual classifications. 
a. By budget review and approval or disapproval of changes requested by departments, 
taking into account the necessity of preserving generally equal levels for like classifica- 
tions in different departments. 
Improvement in the record of costs and loss of services on account of disability, both occupa- 
tional and non-occupational, and reduction of absenteeism from other causes. 
1. Figures to indicate comparison with other years as to direct costs for disability compen- 
sation. 
2. Better pre-employment screening and adequate evidence supporting claims for disability 
leave with pay. 
a. Figures showing activities of employee health services. 
3. Report of any participation in retirement or pension plan. 
4. Keeping of absenteeism from all causes to a minimum. 
a. Compensation statistics. 

III. How best to integrate the activities and policies of this department with those of the rest of the 
company in order to provide for the overall improvement of the company service with a minimum 
of red tape and conflict with departmental procedures: | 
A. Promotion of better knowledge and understanding of personnel program and policy on the 

part of administration and supervisory staff (admittedly a weak spot in past year’s program). 
1..Employee publication being distributed to all department heads. 
2. Efforts being made to take advantage of all normal contacts to foster these objectives. 
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IV. 


B. Meeting intensified drive for unionization of present unorganized employees. 
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. Discussion and deliberations of Advisory Committees made up by representatives of all 
staff and line departments appointed by the President. 
a. Numerous meetings considering in addition to general problems all specific revisions 
recommended for the employee policy. 
4. Participation in departmental staff meetings. 
5. More time spent by personnel staff in informal visits and discussions with other depart- 
ments heads. 
6. More care in providing explanations and understandings of new projects before they are 
released for general use and information. 


. Improvement in the knowledge, ability, and judgment of the Personnel Office Staff, and in the 


overall efficiency of the functioning of this office. 

1. Complete revision and modernization of files and records. 

2. Working out of effective procedures for carrying on routine relationships with other 
departments. 

3. Participation by personnel staff members in conventions and conferences dealing with 
personnel and industrial relations problems. 

4. Reading of current periodicals and other literature. 
a. Regular use of publications setting forth both labor and management points of view. 

5. Exchange of ideas with others in personnel work. 

6. Advice and counsel of Advisory Committee (See III-A-3). 


C. Improving and developing other services to the company as a whole. 


1. Services of the Stenographic Bureau—for detailed report see Supplement No. 5 attached. 
a. Consultation in office organization and procedure provided for various offices. 
b. Production work, mimeograph, typing, etc. 
— Statistics. 


How best to promote a program of research and development in the still considerably unexplored 
field of personnel relations. 
. Maintenance of contacts with other institutions and with professional organizations engaged 


in the study of personnel problems. 


. Adaptation of techniques developed for other business and industry to the special conditions 


and needs of the company. 


. Research and development in special areas of incomplete knowledge, such as: 


1. Determination of adequate performance forms for company employees. 
2. Feasibility of the Suggestion System for our plant. 

3. Development of a practical and workable safety program. 

4. Better use of statistics. 


. Maintaining and adding to the prestige of this department and of the company in outside 


relationships. 
1. Notes on relationships with other firms and consultation or advice provided or given; 
articles published; participation in work of professional organizations, addresses made, etc. 


. How best to develop and maintain good relationships between the company and organized labor 
in general (the necessity of which is recognized through realistic appraisal of the facts of life). 
A. Maintaining good relations with representatives of organized labor—both employee and non- 


employee. 

1. Have widened personal acquaintanceship with national and state leaders, with local and 
area business agents, and with our own shop stewards. 

2. Have faced issues squarely and discussed them frankly and have, in general, done so in an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and good faith. 

3. Impartial administration of company policy has increased labor confidence in its fairness. 
a. Fewer complaints against supervisors and more general acceptance of policy as es- 

tablished in the platform. 
4. Prompt attention to all matters of controversy, with a minimum of delay in settlements. 
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. Details as to current situation. 
. Our policy clearly states: 
a. Fair and equal treatment of union and non-union employees alike. 
b. Abiding by will of majority as to union representation. 
c. Agreement to bargain collectively if union is chosen. 
. If we uphold and apply that policy we should have no serious trouble. 
. Several difficulties however: 
a. Lag in salary increases for unorganized employee. 
b. Irresponsible anti-labor talk by some company officials, which complicates problems of 
personnel department. , 


SUMMARY 


Tue EvatuaTIon or Resutts Tous Far OstaiNneD: 


A. Good. 
1. (List for your company projects and activities which you consider creditable and satis- 
factory). 
B. Fair. 
1. (List for your company those projects and activities which have shown some good results, 
but which have not attained complete success). 
C. Poor. 
1. CList—and be honest on this one!—the places where you have not done so well, and where 
you know you need to place more future emphasis). 


And wind up with some such final statement as the following: 


‘“‘Tieing together in a brief closing statement the general overall 
synopsis of the report as a whole, I believe that we may generalize by 
saying that with the exception of a few minor ‘‘hot spots’’ the admini- 
stration of this department has the confidence and cooperation of the 
employee groups. Again, generalizing, a fair self-appraisal must 
admit that we have not been one hundred per cent effective in selling 
all levels of supervision on the policy in general, and its administration 
by this office in particular. ‘‘If the student hasn't learned, the teacher 
hasn't taught’’ would seem to be a reasonable statement of the situa- 
tion. Most “‘students’’ have been bright and willing, and many have 
been active in their approval and support. Others have been more 
reluctant, and for their present ‘‘unlearned’’ state, the ‘‘teacher’’ must 
accept his full responsibility. 

“With the realization of that fact before us, we are intending to give 
a more active attention to the problem indicated and to devote more 
energy to our teaching. 

“Our first task was to place in effect the provisions of the policy 
adopted July 1, 1945. To do that and be fair to all employers in the 
doing, we have had to ask for changes in some long cherished depart- 
mental practices. Until and unless the reasons for those changes are 
understood and agreed to, we are bound to have problems of read- 
justment to work out with department heads and administrators. 

‘This first year has accomplished much if we go back and compare 
our position before its start. With the sort of cooperation and under- 
standing from all which we have had from a large majority, future 
years can show further progress far beyond anything as yet attained.”’ 





